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ABSTRACT 

This study is concerned with an analysis of 
similarities and differences in role expectations among the 
populations of principals, teachers, superintendents, and bpeird 
members in two suburban school districts in Oregon* .It attenipts to 
identify the levels of agreement within each of .these populations 
regarding the principal's role in decisionmaking, ascertain the 
extent to which principals are accurate in their perceptions of the 
views of others, determine the extent of accuracy of the perceptiqns 
of others for the views of principals, and summarize the role of the 
school principal in decisionmaking according to consensus regarding 
specific behaviors presented in a role norm inyentory* The author 
concludes that principals, superintendents, and board members are not 
yet willing to involve teachers in the decisionmaking role of the 
principal, even though teachers may want to be involved* (Author )i 
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DECISIOfH 'AKIfJR IS A CWPLEX TaSK: 

Dr. Robinson^s study shows V7hy the contemporary principal finds himself 
in a quandary. His teachers, superintendent and board members all find it 
difficult to agree on his decision-making role and hoi? they should relate to 
it. 

Dr. Robinson concludes that principals, superintendents and board 
members are not yet v/illing to involve teachers in the decislon-iaaking role 
of the principal, even though teachers may want to be iir/olved. 
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lOTRODUCTION 



The governance of the public school as It relates to administrative 
decision making has become of increasing concern all over the country. 
In the trend toward teacher involvement and in the pressure cf community 
interest, is the school principal stepping down or stepping up? Is he being 
phased out of his traditional role as administrative decision maker by the 
new group approach or is he beginning to play a more significant role? 

Beginning in the early 1960 's much has been v;ritten regarding the 
desires of teachers to have a greater share in the decision-making process 
in our public school systems. The focus of the writings has been on the 
underlying causes for the apparent changes in the behavior of teachers and 
teaching organizations and on how administrators should react to these changes 
Most frequently, the term "teacher militancy" appears in the literature to 
describe this phenomenon. Regardless of the descriptive term, the movement 
appears to be related to events outside the profession. 

In a study of teachers' unions, Moskow (1966) describes rather specific 
factors which appear to be contributing to conflict within the educational 
system: 

(1) Conflict over the allocation of funds to public education. 

(2) Conflict over the rules that govern the employment relationships 
of a teacher (e.g«, class size, number of teaching assistants, 
class schedules, transfer plans, seniority). 

(3) Conflict over the professional function of the teacher • 

(4) Conflict due in part to AFL-CIO attempts to organize teachers # 



(5> Conflict resulting from an Increasing percentage of male teachers 
and a decreasing turn-over rate. 

(6) Conflict caused by zhe bureaucratization of schools, primarily the 
result of the reorganization of smaller districts. 

Moskow concludes, .teachers are anxious to have a voice In the 
determination of their salaries and working conditions (p. 5).'' 

Boynan (1966) agrees with Moskow, for he views the major factors In- 
fluencing the emergent role of teachers as (1) changes due to reorganization 
of districts, (2) chanpes In the posture of professional organizations, and 
(3) changes In teachers as individuals (e.g.. Increased level of preparation 
and expertise and increased number of males in the profession). A Port Angeles 
school board member, addressing the National School Boards Association in 
1965, appears to agree when she voiced no surprise that teachers wanted a 
greater voice in educational matters since they have had to upgrade their 
training and asstune extensive responsibilities. (NSBA Proceedings, 1965). 
In addition to changes within the educational system, Boynan (1966) sees 
changes in the external environment as being a major influential factor on 
teacher behavior. 

Wood (1969) describes the movement as a kind of predictable revolution 
among educational practitioners. He sees it as concomitant to the technical, 
economic, political, and social revolution that is taking place in the 
country today. 

Some of the bases for teacher militancy, then, can be viewed as 
manifestations of the revolutionary fraTCwork of our times. Evidence of 
this is observable in peace power, black power, and student power, as well 
as other protest movements. Each of these movements appears to possess a 
similar basic aim—increased participation in the decision-making process. 



Goldhammer (1968)5 noting the addition of men to the profession and 
the Increased competence of teachers as significant to the changing behavior 
of members of the educational profession, sees two other factors as influential- 
Increased dedication on the part of board members and Increased resentment 
by the public toward school systems which are primarily custodial. He further 
states: 

In spite of these changes, I submit to you that the basic 
structure of governance of the public schools has changed almost 
Imperceptlvely in the past 30 years. As one of my colleagues 
has said, it changes, but with glacial speed. The patterns of 
governance. . . in our public schools have not undergone the kinds 
of modification that would be indicated as a result in the 
changed quality of the teaching profession, the changed per- 
spectives of school board meihbers, and the changed demands of 
the public. We are still using basically an hierarchical model 
with all authority vested in the top (p. 3). 

In a discussion of the role of the building principal relating to 

governance, Rudman (1969) comments: 

The building administrator is a fundamental element in 
the governance of education in the United States. Uhat he 
does and the organizational climate he Induces has con- 
siderable effect upon the work of the teachers in the 
building and they, in turn, upon the work of th;jlr students. 
For years, principals, pundits, and professors have been 
discussing the tasks of the administrator; they have 
assured themselves that either the role of the principal was 
changing or that it had never truly emerged. Yet, while the 
participants in the dialogue were busy with the topic, a 
dangerous head of steam was building up among the teaching 
staffs in countless buildings — a pressure that was to erupt with 
the first of the collective negotiation sessions and that 
was to spread to other districts, in other states (p. 61). 

One might conclude that the result of the bargaining will lead to 

greater participation on the part of teachers in decision making and policy 

development and that these practices will, in turn, lead to more effective 

school programs. 



Llebertnan and Moskow (1966) express concern that decisions arrived 
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at through collective negotiations may not always be in the best interests of 

the public. They propose the separation of professional matters from 

employment matters. Tliey describe professional matters as those which 

should be decided by teachers and employment matters as those which should be 

decided by the administration. They conclude by saying: 

One must look to the consequences of having a decision 
made by teachers or by administrators; then on the basis of 
a judgment as to which set of consequences is more in the 
public interest, one can decide who should make the decision 
(p, 242). 

Lieberman and Moskow also indicate that teachers should have the 
authority to set standards for entry into the profession, but that the power 
to employ a teacher in a particular school system should not be the pre- 
rogative of the teachers \»ithin the system. In addition, they believe 
teachers should have the authority to expel an individual from the teaching 
profession, but that the dismissal of a teacher in a specific school system 
should he controlled by the administration, even though the procedures by 
which these actions are carried out are properly subject to negotiations • 

It has been argued that the negotiations process will make the prin- 
cipal the forgotten man, and that by being identified as a member of the 
school management team, the relationship between principal and teachers will 
suffer a degree of alienation (Bedfem, 1969). Traditionally, the principal 
has played a 'middle man" role involving the implementation at the local 
school level of administrative policies developed in the superintendent's 
office (Spindler, 1963). Until recently, teachers have been either content 
to accept this function of the principal, or unwilling to complain about it 
and have accotmnodated themselves to the role. They have also expected the 



principal to communicate their concerns to the superintendent and to the 

school board. These expectations for the role of the principal have not 

facilitated to any significant degree the development of broad base decision 

making involving teachers. However, direct negotiations between teachers and 

the school board are introducing new and significant elements in educational 

decision making. There is, for instance, the restriction of unilateral 

decision making by school administrators (Lieberman and Moskow, 1966). 

Another apparent result of negotiations has been efforts on the part of 

school lioards to move the "middle man" away from the middle. A statement 

from an Oregon School Boards Association legislat?.ve newsletter (OSBA #15, 

1969) reflects such effort: 

Unless local school officials can recr 've affirmative 
action on Senate Bill 337, it means that boards will have 
to develop other sources of information and assistance in 
analyzing teacher requests since the supervisory personnel— 
being paid to help administer school district operations — 
are being represented by those they are expected to super- 
vise and give leadership to. !t appears that principals and 
other administrative personnel prefer to be in a "head teacher" 
capacity rather than in an administrative position. Salaries 
and other extra benefits will probably have to be adjusted 
in the long run to reflect this philosophy (p. 1). 

Currently, the focus of negotiations is upon salaries and related 

economic matters; however, there is considerable evidence (Perry and 

Wildman, 1966; Asnard, 1968) that teachers are interested in developing a 

broader base of power. As gains are made by teachers at the bargaining 

table, patterns of decision making will have to be altered forcing some 

adjustment on the part of principals. Instead of becoming the forgotten man, 

Dykes (1966) predicts the building administrator will play a more powerful 

and influential role. He writes: 



However, It Is contended here that greater Involvement 
of teachers In decision making is as much a function of the 
emergent role of the administrator as the impelling move- 
ments now underway in education generally. Each of the 
characteristics identified v/ith the emergent administrative 
role is directly related to and in some measure dependent upon, 
the involvement of teachers in decision making. 

The more powerful role ascribed to the administrator 
cannot be achieved without the development and utilization 
of the power potential of the teaching personnel within the 
system. If this power is to be manifested, the teachers 
must be organized and involved meaningfully in decision 
making so as to have a hand in formulating what it is they 
are asked to support (p. 31). 

In addition. Dykes contends resistance of administrators and school 
boards to increased participation of teachers in decision making is 
undesirable. 

Representatives of teachers' organizations indicate they definitely 
want to be able to participate to a greater extent than they are presently 
doing, and some indicate a strong desire to limit the authority of the 
building principal (Eugene Register Guard , 1969). 

In posing the following question, Lieberman and Iloskow (1966) voice 

conceim about the "authority role" of principals. 

What about the disciplinary role of administrators? 
When this question is raised, it is often said that dis- 
ciplinary power should be in the hands of teachers. This 
is supposed to be essential to their professional status. 
Doctors and lavryers discipline their own ranks, hence so 
should teachers. Clarification of this view or this 
attitude, perhaps, in the context of collective negotiations 
is essential (p. 242). 



An Analysis of the Role of the Principal 
In Decision Making 

This study Is concerned with an analysis of similarities and dif- 
ferences in role expectations among the populations of principals, teachers, 
superintendents » and board members in two suburban school districts in Oregon. 
As with aJl positions, the position of school principal is accompanied by a 
set of behavioral rules defining his role. The expectations that principals, 
teachers, superintendents, and board members have for the principal's role 
,ir decision making is the basis for this study. 

More specifically, it was the purpose of this study to Identify the 
levels of agreement within each of the populations and to determine the extent 
of agreement among the populations; to ascertain the extent to which 
principals are accurate in their perceptions of the views of others; to deter-- 
mine the extent of accuracy of the perceptions of others for the views of 
principals; and to summarize the role of the school principal in decision 
making according to consensus regarding specific behaviors presented in 
the role-norm inventory. 

Research Desif>n 

A principal's role-norm inventory, shov;n in Appendix A, \7as constructed, 
containing 41 role-norm items related to decision making. The Inventory 
was administered to the entire population of principals, superintendents, and 
board members. In the case of principals, the inventories were collected as 
they were completed; superintendents and board members completed the in- 
ventories privately and returned them later by mail. 

A random selection of three elementary buildings and one secondary 
building t;as made from each district and the entire population of teachers 
from the selected buildings was administered inventories which were collected 
upon completion. 
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The Inventory 

That basic part of the interview form which yielded data for this 
study (some demographic data were also collected) constitutes a role-norm 
Inventory for the position of public school principal. Of the 41 items 
Included in the Inventory, 12 pertain to the category of decision making in 
personnel matters; and another 12 pertain to the category of decision making 
in administrative organization. The remaining 17 items pe *-^^n to decision 
making in the area of curriculum. 

The five response categories provided for each role-norm statement were 
stated in behavioral terms: 

(1) Principal oecides independently 

(2) Principal decides after consultation 

(3) Consensus 

(4) Teachers decide, principal retains veto 

(5) Teacher decides independently 

One copy of the inventory was provided for each teacher, superintende.r t, 
and board member on which he checked each item twice, indicating his own 
view and his perception of the view of the "typical" principal. Each 
principal was given a copy of the Inventory on which to check each item four 
times, indicating his own vler/ and his perception of the views of teachers, 
superintendents, and board members. 

Basic Measures 

The role-norm Inventory was developed to measure the extent of consensus 
within groups and the extenu of agreement between groups. Iwo measures were 
used in the analysis of the data: (1) an Agreement Score and (2) a mean Response 
Score • 

er!c 



The first measure, referred to as an Agreement Score, is designed to 
measure the extent of agreement within populations. However, because no 
assumptions could be made regarding equal intervals in each of the five 
response categories, a simple measure of cumulative relative frequency 
'^li. >»> on, developed by Robert Leik of the University of Washington, was 
selected (Leik, 1966). This measure has a theoretical range from -1.00, 
where 50 percent of the' responses are polarized in the r»xtreme categories, 
through 0.0 where 20 percent of the responses are in each of the five 
categories, to +1.00 where 100 percent of the responses are in one of the 
five categories. 

An Agreement Score less than 0.0 results from a bi-modal distribution 
and is a measure of dissensus. An Agreement Score of 0.0 indicates a 
complete lack of consensus due to equal dispersion of scores in all five 
categories. An Agreement Score above 0.0 is regarded as a degree of consensus 
due to the clustering of scores. As the clustering of scores approaches 
unimodality, consensus approaches complete agreement and the scores, in 
percentage form, approach +1.00. 

The second measure, referred to as a mean Response Score, is designed 
to indicate the average of the responses and is obtained by assigning a 
value of one to five to each of the response categories in turn from 
'^principal decides independently'* to '^ted'hers decide independently." This 
statistic is applied to determine the extent of agreement betx^een populations. 
The overall difference between t\^o populations is determined by comparing 
the average of the mean Response Score over all items in the inventory or 
from role norm to role norm within the inventory. Agreement Scores and 
Response Scores for all 41 role-norm items for each of the populations are 
in Appendices C, and D. 
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Summary of Findings 

Views and Perceptions of Principals 

Agreement among principals regarding their role In decision making Is 
moderate, the mean level of agreement being slightly above 50 percent. The 
levels of agreement vary somewhat from role to role, with principals being 
In Mghest agreement for their behavior In the personnel role. Agreement 
Scores vary considerably from one role norm to another, ranging from less 
than zero to nearly complete consensus. This pattern persists when principals 
are reporting their perceptions of the views of others and there Is a 
definite tendency for principals to be In low or high agreement regarding the 
views of others whenever they are In loi; or high agreement among themselves. 

An Interesting finding concerning the viex7S of principals Is that they 
perceive themselves to be In the middle between the liberal views of teachers 
and the conservative vlex^s of superintendents and board members. They see 
teachers as desiring a greater share In the decision-making process than 
principals believe desirable, and they feel superintendents and board 
members are less willing to share than principals consider suitable. A 
possible explanation is that principals have been unable to accept the 
suggestions of the many professors of educational administration who recommend 
"staff involvement'^ and "democratic administration." It could also be that 
principals perceive teachers as having become "too militant* in the past 
few years. 

It is also worth noting that the size of the population appears to be 
Inversely related to the extent to which principals perceive agreement within 
that population. The average Agreement Scores for the principals' perceptions 
of the views of teachers, board members, and superintendents are .427, .556, 
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and .573, respectively. It may be easier for principals to stereotype the 
few superintendents with whom they come In contact than the many teachers 
with whom they are Involved. 

The range of Agreement Scores for principals* own views Is from .133 
to .767, the average Agreement Score being .552. These data are similar 
to findings reported by Foskett (1967). The norms and the populations In 
this study are different from those used In the study by Foskett. however, the 
results are similar and tend to support Foskett 's conclusions that the nor- 
mative structure Is subject to limited consensus even among the population of 
school principals who are members of a relatively homogeneous profession. 

Analysis of the distribution of responses indicates that principals 
believe it appropriate that they control about two-thirds of the decisions. 
Principals made 65.6 percent of their responses in Category 1 (Principal 
Decides Independently) and Category 2 (Principal Decides after Consultation). 
In Role 2 (>>?rsonnel) principals made 87.7 percent of their responses in 
Categories 1 and 2, indicating that they f^el this is an area where teachers 
should have little say. 

The Views and Perceptions of Others 

The range of agreement scores from one role norm to another for the 
views of others is similar to that of principals. All three populations arc 
in higher agreement for principals' behavior related to the personnel role 
and feel it Is more appropriate for principals to control decision making 
in this role than the other two. Teachers have the lowest mean Agreement 
Scores both on their own views and on their perceptions; and superintendents 
have the highest agreement on their own views and on the views of principals. 

Te achers' Views . The mean level of agreement among teachers is 
approximately 40 percent; the range of agreement from norm to norm is from 
r-n^r>" less than zero to above 80 percent. 
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Teachers have the highest average Response Score, Indicating a desire 
for greater participation In decision making and see principals as being le::s 
willing to share decision making with them in all 41 role-norm items. 

Superintendents' Views . The mean level of agreement among superintenrents 
is from near zero to complete consensus. 

Superintendents also perceive principals to hold views that are more 
conservative than their own regarding the sharing of decision making with 
teachers. For 26 of the role-norm situations, superintendents feel the vlewi> 
of principals are more conservative and for only seven of the norms do they 
perceive principals to hold views more liberal than their own. The average 
Response Score for superintendents is next highest to that of teachers. 

Board Members* Views . The mean level of agreement among board members 
is approximately 60 percent, the range of Agreement Scores being from zero 
to complete consensus. 

Board members have the lovzest average Response Score, indicating that 
they are least willing for teachers to participate in decision making. Board 
members see principals as holding views more liberal than their own. For 26 
of the role norms they perceive principals to be more willing to share 
decision making with teachers than board members believe is desirable, 
and in only five situations do board members believe the views of principals 
are more conservative than their own. 

Comparison of the Views of Others . Teachers believe principals should 
control somewhat more than one-third of the decisions m£:de; superintendents 
believe it is appropriate for principals to control approximately one-half 
of the decisions; while board members believe principals should control more 
than three-fourths of the decisions made. 
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Differences between the views of board meirbers and teachers are 
greatest, the average difference for all 41 role-norm items being .78 more 
than three-fourths of e. response category. For Role 3 (Curriculum and 
Instruction), teachers and board members differ by .94, nearly one full 
response category. 

These differences partially corroborate the perceptions of principals 
that they are In the middle between the conservatism of board members and 
the liberalism of teachers. The views of superintendents differ less with 
the views of teachers than they do with the views of board members. 

Comparison of the Views of Principals 
with the Views of Others 

Principals' Own Views of Their Role Compared with the Views of Others . 
The views of principals differ most with the views of teachers and least with 
the views of superintendents. The average difference between the views of 
principals and the views of teachers approximates one-half of one response 
category; whereas the difference between principals and superintendents is 
one-fourth of one response category* 

Differences between superintendents and principals are less extensive, 
but in cases where there are differences between these two groups, principals 
are less willing to share decision making than are the superintendents. 

It is also of interest to note that although teachers feel it is proper 
for principals to have considerable say in the area of personnel decisions 
(Role 2), they still differ more with principals in this role than in the 
other two roles. The implication is that although teachers believe 
principals should be making many independent decisions in matters pertaining 
to personnel, teachers want principals to share more cf the decision making 
in this role than principals are willing to share. 
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Principals' Perceptions and the Actual Views of Others . The prin- 
cipals' ability to accurately forecast the views of others varies from 
one population to another. Principals are most accurate in predicting the 
views of teachers and least accurate in predicting the views of super- 
intendents. The average error rate for principals when predicting the 
views of superintendents is ,53. The indication is that principals, on the 
average, are in error by more than one-half of one response category and 
perceive superintendents to be more conservative than superintendents report 
they are. 

The question as to why principals are less able to predict the views 
of superintendents than they are the views of teachers is especially puzzling 
when one recalls that the vi-ews of principals are actually more similar 
to those of superintendents than to the views of teachers. It is possible 
that the nature of the contact principals have with teachers permits them to 
gain a more accurate estimate of teachers* views, and that contact with 
superintendents is essentially limited to structured situations, such as 
meetings, which afford less opportunity for gathering data on the views of 
superintendents. However, there also remains the possibility that the 
superintendents behave differently from the Inventory responses. They 
may report their most democratic feelings, but feel it necessary, in practice, 
to take a hard line in their reactions toward teachers. 

The data indicate that principals perceive teachers as wantirg to becoi£:,i 
more involved in decision making~-a fact which is supported by the responses 
of teachers. In turn, teachers perceive principals as less willing to share 
decision making with them~a fact which is supported by the responses of 
principals. 
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Perception of Others Compared with Actual Views of Principals ^ There 
Is little variance between the abilities of teachers, superintendents, and 
board members to predict accurately the views of principals • The error ra! 
of superintendents and of teachers Is ,22 and ^24, respectively; and for 
board members the error rate Is •29* 

There are some differences in the direction of the error. Teachers 
and superintendents predict principals to be more conservative than 
principals report they are; and board members perceive principals to be 
more liberal than principals indicate they are. 

Comparison of the Views of Teachers within and between Districts 

Response patterns indicate teachers differ in amount of agreeiT?ent 
between school buildings within a district to the sama extent that th^y 
do between districts. 

The mean Response Score for all teachers for the 41 role noins ir the 
inventory is 2. 77, Two buildings from each district have Response Scores 
greater than the above score, and two buildings from each district have 
scores less than the above mean. This pattern suggests that: teacher- In cr 
district are no more and no less interested in participating in the dic^slo 
making process than teachers from the other district. 

Comparison of the Effects of Selected Demographi c Facts upon 
Responses of Priitcinals and Teachers 

Analysis of demographic data indicates that the amount of classroom 

teaching experience, the amount of administrative experience, the level of 

current administrative experience, and the location of administrative 

experience have little effect on principals' views. 
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Analysis of demographic data collected from teachers reveals: 
1* Male teachers are more desirous of participating In decision 

making than female teachers; 
2* Younger teachers are more desirous of participating In decision 

making than are older teachers; 
3* Less experienced teachers report wanting greater participation 

li decision making than more experienced teachers; 
4* Secondary teachers express greater desire to parti tlpate In decision 

making than do elementary teachers; and 
5* Professional affiliation , level of college degree, end location 

of teaching assignment appear to have no effect on the views of 

teachers • 

Conclusions 

On the basis of the findings summarized in the preceding section, it 
seems logical to conclude: 

1. Principals are in only moderate agreement regarding their role in 
decision making* The amount of their agreement varies from role to 
role, with principals being in higher agreement on their role in 
matters pertaining to personnel* 

2. Others vary in the extent of their agreement on the principals' 
behavior, teachers being in lowest agreement and superintendents 
in higjiest agreement* Populations of others are also in highest 
agreement on the personnel role. 



3. Principals are in closer agreement with superintendents regarding, 
the principal's role than they are with teachers and board memberr. . 
Principals and teachers are in greatest disagreement. 

4. Principals are most accurate in forecasting the views of teachers 
and least accurate in predicting the views of superintendents. 

5. Others predict the views of principals with essentially equal 
accuracy. 

6. Selected demographic facts appear to have no effect on the views of 
principals. Sex, age, level of teaching, and amount of teaching 
experience appear to affect the views of teachers. 

In general, it appears that, although teachers are asking for greater 
participation in decision making, their expectations do not seen to be 
excessive or strongly militant. However, principals, superintendents, and 
board members do not yet appear to be willing to have teachers involved in 
the decision-making role of the principal to the extent that teachers want 
to be involved. 
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APPENDIX A 
ROLE-NOKM STATEMENTS 

Administration and Organization 

1. In determining the number of teachers on supervision duty (e.g., 
playground duty or for athletic activities or dances) . . . 

2. In determining duty schedules . . . 

3. In creating a master schedule Involving assignment of teachers to roc%3 
and the time of day for classes . . • 

4. In modifying services or the time of service In the cafeteria . . . 

5. In determining regulations concerning attendee? at fTA n^etiags 

6. In determining the criteria by which students are assigned to classes, 
sections, or teachers • • • 

7. In determining daily or hourly schedules within a classroom • . . 

8. In deciding who may call for a faculty meeting . . . 

9. In developing a set of recommendations for educational specifications 
for an addition or the remo:leling of a building . . . 

10* In deciding when faculty meetings should be held . . . 

11. In determining priorities for that portion of the budget which affects 
the individual building . . . 

12. In modifying services or time of service in the library, following 
consultation with the librarian . . . 

Personnel 

13. In selecting new teaching* staff . . . 

14. In determining teaching load . . . 

15. In selecting staf/ members for extra pay assignments . . . 

16. In determining placement on tenure for teachers . . . 

17. In determining which teachers, if any, should be recommended for 
dismissal • • • 



18* In selecting teachers for grade level or department chairman . . . 

19. In selecting which staff members will be Involved In summer school 
teaching . . . 

20. In selecting non-certlf Icated staff members . . . 

21. In selecting a rating instrument for evaluating teachers . . . 

22. In selecting staff members for extended contract . . . 

22 In determining v;hlch teachers, if any, should be selected to be trans- 
ferred to another building in order to balance staffs . . . 

24. In determining when the teacher's day begins and ends in the building . 

Curiiculum and Instruction 

25. In selecting Instructiopal problems to study . . . 

26. In decerminlng whether lay citizens should participate on a cnrriculur. 
committee . . . 

27. In selecting film strips and other supplementary teaching materials . . 

28. In selecting froui state adopted texts . . . 

29. In selecting AV equipment and other classroom equipment . . . 

30. In determining procedures for evaluating vartous Instructional 

programs . . . 

31. In determining which teachers should serve on a curriculum comn}it:::?e . 

32. In determining which staff members may be released on professional 
leave to attend workshops or conferences . . . 

33. In determining when the principal should visit a classroom . . . 

34. In determining whether recommendations of a curriculum committee should 
be Implemented . . . 

35. In deciding whether a pilot project pertaining to an instructional 
program should be accepted . . . 

36. In determining which community drives or contests merit school 
participation . . . 



ERIC 
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ERIC; 



37. In determining the acceptability of teachers trading classes or doing 
cooperative teaching . . . 

38. In determining whether proposed recource units or curriculum gnidas 
should be accepted . . . 

39. In determining whether the principal should observe in the classrcom, 
for purposes of improving instruction . . . 

40. In determining appropriate utilization of facilities for in.'=?tru':lioiial 
purposes . . . 

41. In determining what professional reading materials will be purchased 
for the building . . . 
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APPENDIX B 



Agreement Scores (AS) and mean Response Scores (RS) of principalji, teachers 
superintendents, and board members for 12 role-norm items in the admin- 
istration and organization role 



Role 
Norm 


Principals 
AS RS 


Teachers 
AS RS 


Superin- 
tendents 
AS RS 


Board 
Members 
AS P.S 


1 


.657/1.94 


.510/2.58 


1.000/2.00 


.583/1.50 


2 


.493/2.22 


.331/2.58 


.881/2.14 


.500/1.80 


3 


.706/2.04 




.881/2.14 


.667/1.60 


4 


.542/1.96 


.379/2.39 


.643/2.14 


.667/2.20 


5 


.150/2.57 


.067/3.58 


.405/2.86 


.000/2.60 


6 


.444/2.47 


.314/2.79 


.405/2.71 


.500/1.80 


7 


.133/3.36 


.113/3.94 


.167/3.57 


.333/3.60 


8 


.500/2.04 


.363/1.98 


.405/2.57 


.167/2.00 


9 


.567/2.44 


.514/2.64 


.881/2.86 


.667/2.20 


10 


.617/2.06 


.403/2.07 


.643/2.57 


.417/2.30 


11 


.733/2.12 


.474/2.37 


.524/2.57 


.583/1.90 


12 


.383/2.38 


.217/2.80 


.524/3.00 


.500/2.20 
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APPENDIX C 



Agreement Scores (AS) and mean Response Scores (RS) of principals, teachers 
superintendents, and board members for 12 role-norm items in the personnel 
role 



Role 
Norm 


Principals 
AS RS 


Teachers 
AS RS 


Superin- 
tendents 
AS RS 


Board 
Members 
AS RS 


13 


.717/1.70 


.427/1.73 


.643/1.57 


.833/1.20 


14 


.733/2.00 


.412/2.59 


.524/2.00 


.500/1.60 


15 


.767/1.76 


.450/2.34 


.881/1.86 


.667/1.60 


16 


.739/1.31 


.496/2.20 


.769/1.29 


1.000/1.00 


17 


.624/1.45 


.598/2.03 


.881/1.14 


.917/1.10 


18 


.575/2.12 


.302/2.56 


.762/2.29 


.667/1.60 


19 


.755/2.02 


.306/2.58 


.762/1.71 


.583/2.10 


20 


.608/1.47 


.413/1.80 


.643/1.86 


.833/1.20 


21 


.641/2.73 


.607/3.15 


.881/3.14 


.750/2.30 


22 


.706/1.84 


.505/2.23 


.881/1.86 


.583/1.70 


23 


.641/1.73 


.412/2.45 


.762/1.71 


.917/1.90 


24 


.608/1.47 


.149/2.39 


.762/2.00 


.583/1.50 
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APPENDIX D 



Agreement Scores (AS) and mean Response Scores (RS) of principals, teacher; 
superintendents, and board members for 17 role-norm items in the curricula 
and instruction role 



Super in- BoaT-d 



Pnio 

Norm 


T^yi nci nsi^ q 

AS RS 


Teachers 
AS RS 


tendents 
AS RS 


Members 
AS RS 


25 


.510/3.04 


.309/3.48 


.643/3.43 


.667/2.80 


26 


.510/2.47 


.521/2.88 


.762/2.71 


.66:'/!. 80 


27 


.592/3.90 


.544/4.45 


.762/3.71 


.667/3.60 


28 


.461/3.51 


.281/4.09 


.762/3.29 


.417/2.70 


29 


.379/3.04 


.245/3.65 


.524/2.71 


.250/3.10 


30 


.526/2.82 


.542/3.20 


.762/2.71 


.500/2.40 


31 


.624/2.25 


.316/2.96 


.524/2.57 


.500/1.60 


32 


.575/2.00 


.338/2.44 


.881/1.86 


.667/1.40 


33 


.363/1.76 


.306/2.19 


.524/2.00 


1.000/1.00 


34 


.493/2.45 


.540/3.02 


.643/2.86 


.5b3/1.90 


35 


.542/2.43 


.481/2.95 


.762/3.00 


.583/2.50 


36 


.467/1.96 


.345/2.65 


.167/2.14 


.583/1.50 


37 


.428/2.94 


.220/3.55 


.286/3,00 


.583/2.10 


38 


.477/3.20 


.342/3.39 


.542/3.29 


.500/2.40 


39 


.575/1.51 


.295/2.35 


.405/1.71 


.500/1.60 


AO 


.542/2.27 


.281/2.97 


.405/2.86 


.417/2.50 


41 


.526/3.33 


.329/3.44 


.524/3.57 


.583/2.70 



